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n the course of every intellectual endeavor, it is advisable sometimes to stop and look 

down the road we have traveled and try to imagine what lies ahead. The present 
paper is not a book review, still less an attempt to praise or criticize the books and articles 
written about Byzantine historiography in recent years; my task is merely to try to iso- 
late significant trends in Byzantine studies. Some years ago I published an article with a 
similar title in Kizo,' but the similarity of titles does not necessarily mean similarity in 
content. | 

Much work has been done in recent years in the study of Byzantine historiography. 
When the first volume of Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae appeared in 1967, most 
scholars thought it would take a century to replace the famous Bonn Corpus. Now, 
however, the end of the enterprise is around the corner. Over the last decades many 
works have appeared dealing with the personalities of historians and the peculiarities 
of their writings, not to mention the treatment of these compositions as historical 
sources. Of great importance is the fact that some scholars learned not only to draw 
factual evidence from historical works, but also to extract from them “indirect” infor- 
mation—the sort of information medieval writers did not realize they possessed!? But 
this is of relatively little interest for our purposes. Historiography will be regarded here 
chiefly as a phenomenon of cultural history and as a literary genre. 

Some of the current issues in Byzantine historiography are rather old and tradi- 
tional; others have appeared recently. We shall begin with the first ones, specifically the 
problem of the classical tradition in historiography. 

The constant application of the well-tried methods of classical philology and espe- 
cially Quellenforschung to the historical writings of the Byzantines revealed already in the 
nineteenth century the close dependence of Byzantine writers on their ancient Greek 
forerunners. Since classical background was being discovered almost everywhere (far 
more in histories than in chronicles), detecting ancient models in any work became a 
goal of sorts and most scholars came to the conclusion that Byzantine historiography is 
a direct continuation of the classical one. It is not difficult to find dozens of such asser- 
tions, but I need refer only to the article by G. Moravcsik with the significant title, 
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“Klassizismus in der byzantinischen Geschichtsschreibung.”? Moravcsik’s main conclu- 
sion is that Byzantine historiography is a “geradelinige Fortsetzung der antiken.” The 
search for a classical background even led some scholars to reconstruct lost or imaginary 
pieces of literature as presupposed models for extant Byzantine historiographical com- 
positions. Such was the case, for instance, with R. Jenkins, who saw in the Continuator 
of Theophanes’ story of Michael III an imitation of Plutarch’s lost biography of Nero.+* 

As often happens, after the trend reached its climax opposing viewpoints appeared, 
and some scholars tried to verify, limit, and/or reject the extremes of the theory. So, 
four years after the publication of Moravcsik’s article, H. Hunger successfully demon- 
strated that the dependence of Byzantine historical writings on classical patterns by no 
means prevented them from being trustworthy historical sources. Supporting this 
statement, Hunger showed that historical events narrated by Byzantine authors in terms 
and phrases and even with details borrowed from antiquity really took place because 
they were recorded by other writers. In a more recent paper devoted to John Kanta- 
kouzenos,® Hunger goes still further, asserting that the similarity between Kantakouz- 
enos and Thucydides (his model) was limited to the language, and that the imitation of 
classical models was for the Byzantines merely a sort of “intellektuelle Gesellschafts- 
spiel.” 

So Byzantine historical writings regained their trustworthiness, but the problem of 
the “imitation of antiquity” remained because Byzantine historiography was not merely 
a collection of pieces of evidence, but a cultural phenomenon in need of explanation. 
This task is much more difficult, and most scholars have failed to comprehend why the 
world outlook, mentality, and literary methods of Byzantine historians imitating their 
classical predecessors had in reality very little in common with those of their models (I 
do not mean, of course, such obvious things as the difference between Christian and 
pagan concepts). 

This fact is really much easier to appreciate by instinct than to comprehend intellec- 
tually, and not many scholars have tried to do it. Among them I would like to mention 
only one, partly because the title of his paper corresponds to that of Moravcsik men- 
tioned above: the Australian scholar R. Scott and his paper “The Classical ‘Tradition in 
Byzantine Historiography.”’ In contrast to the Hungarian Byzantinist, Scott argued that 
classical historiography ceased to exist in the sixth century and was never restored in 
the Byzantine period. Unlike Hunger, Scott was not concerned with verifying the his- 
torical events narrated by Byzantine writers, but tried to demonstrate the differences 
between Byzantine authors with respect to their approaches to narration and their 
methods and concepts of history. Scott chose as an example Anna Comnena, arguing 
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that the distinctive feature of the Alexzad—as well as of many other Byzantine historical 
works—is the extent of the author’s intrusion in the narration, the “personal concern” 
of the writer, her focus on the individual and family, and the use of historiography as 
individual and dynastic propaganda. There is no space here to discuss the correctness 
of this statement; what is of interest and importance is a goal of the scholar himself, 
that is, the goal of seeking out the special characteristics of Byzantine historiography. 

No doubt this problem cannot be solved without linking it to the issue of continuity 
and discontinuity in Byzantine culture, the two main modern views on which are rep- 
resented by A. Kazhdan and G. Weiss.® 

Another problem to be discussed is genre of historiography. F. Winkelmann, in a 
paper written in his younger years, divided historiography into four subgenres: histo- 
ries, chronicles, church histories, and hagiographical works.? Hagiographical works 
must be excluded from the list because they form a special and separate literary genre; 
church history (to the study of which Winkelmann himself contributed much) existed 
mainly at the very beginning of the Byzantine era. But histories and chronicles—which 
I have discussed elsewhere'°—are the subgenres I intend to briefly address here. 

For K. Krumbacher, histories and chronicles were two separate branches of histo- 
riography, each with its own independent origin and with little interconnection to the 
other. Histories were supposed to have been written by educated authors in a classical 
manner and read by a tiny layer of classically educated persons, while chronicles were 
supposedly composed by unpretentious monks in a simple style and intended to be read 
by a simple sort of people. 

This notion remained unchallenged until the 1960s, when H.-G. Beck in a brilliant 
paper showed that this view was speculative and without basis in the material.'! Beck’s 
arguments appeared to be incontrovertible, but the reaction of scholars was strange, to 
say the least. Some apparently took no notice of it at all; some approved it but neverthe- 
less continued to divide historiography into two distinct branches. They appreciated 
Beck’s view, but in their research continued to pursue the old route. So there has 
evolved a rather paradoxical situation: almost all the scholars have admitted in theory 
that historiography was a unity, but in practice cannot help separating it into histories 
and chronicles. !? 

In my opinion this situation has its roots not exclusively in the minds of scholars, 
but in reality itself. As I have tried to demonstrate in my papers mentioned above, the 
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interconnection of these two subgenres is not static and unchangeable, but rather dia- 
lectical and dependent upon the historical period. Histories and chronicles existed in 
parallel only at the very beginning of Byzantine history until the so-called Dark Ages. 
After that histories disappeared but chronicles remained and began developing “in the 
direction of histories,” and already in the tenth century some of them took the form of 
histories. Thus the great historical works of the eleventh, twelfth, and subsequent cen- 
turies were not mere repetitions or reconstructions of classical pieces of historiography 
(although direct influence cannot be excluded), but were the result of the evolution of 
Byzantine historiography itself. I do not know whether my suggestions are correct, but 
I am sure that both subgenres must be regarded not only in their existence as separate 
entities but in their controversial interconnection as well. 

Such are the traditional problems concerning Byzantine historiography as they have 
been treated up to now. A few words about relatively modern issues. Since the 1960s 
some works have been published dealing with the world outlook and ideology of Byz- 
antine authors, mostly from scholars with Marxist backgrounds or at least a Marxist 
education. (This can be easily understood because of the interest of Marxists in ideolog- 
ical problems.) Among these I would like to mention only the works by A. Kazhdan and 
G. Litavrin, because they both used the very productive method that can be designated 
as comparative analysis. It consists of the juxtaposition of the views of different writers 
and the comparison of their attitudes toward certain subjects. Such a method gives us a 
chance to define the peculiarities and originality of the historians—not often taken into 
consideration by modern scholars. Kazhdan used this method in reference to the com- 
position of Michael Attaleiates, Litavrin in reference to Cecaumenos."” 

Special note should be taken of the rather few works on the Byzantine philosophy — 
of history. This topic, common enough in European medieval studies, has been very 
rarely discussed by Byzantinists. The reason is clear: the Byzantines did not have figures 
such as Augustine or Otto von Freisingen, for instance, and their views on history are 
supposed to be homogeneous and scarcely differentiated. This statement was ques- 
tioned with regard to late historiography a quarter of a century ago by C. Turner, who 
argued that in the last centuries of Byzantium there existed three different directions 
in the philosophy of history: the traditional (Sphrantzes, Doukas), the radical (Chalco- 
condyles, Critobulos, Plethon), and the middle-of-the-road (Manuel II, Scholarios). ‘The 
main point of Turner’s paper is the changeability and diversity of these approaches to 
history.'* Unfortunately, his line of research was hardly pursued by scholars; I can refer 
only to the paper of X. Khvostova, likewise devoted to the late period, but using the 
modern methods of statistical analysis, and two papers of my own."” 

But the most significant trend in modern studies of historiography is, in my opinion, 
the gradual transition from pure Quellenforschung to the contextual (if I may call it this) 
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investigation of Byzantine historical writings. This sort of investigation has resulted in 
the reevaluation of many pieces of historiography. 

Here Byzantine chronicles provide the best example. No genre of Byzantine litera- 
ture has ever been maligned and ridiculed as has that of chronicles. Their authors have 
been deemed dull and uneducated, their content banal and full of commonplaces, their 
style unskilled and feeble. Such a notion persisted until the present day, and even Hun- 
ger, despite his acute understanding of Byzantine literature, did not hesitate in his Die 
hochsprachliche Profane Literatur der Byzantiner to call chronicles “Trivialliteratur.” But it 
has been precisely these chronicles that have been reevaluated the most during the last 
decades. 

The impulse for this reevaluation came, as so often happens, from Western medi- 
eval scholars. One of them already some decades ago argued that even the most trivial 
of the chronicles was in some aspects superior to the histories written by the most edu- 
cated authors.!© The main reason for such a paradoxical assertion was that any universal 
chronicler was supposed to be able to review the whole course of events of world history, 
while the historian could see only a small part. Moreover, instead of the cyclical scheme | 
of historical development supposedly typical of classical historians, Christian chroniclers 
seemed to insist on the progressive advance of history from a fixed starting point to a 
final goal. I am not quite sure that this overestimation of chronicles was correct, but the 
humiliation to which this branch of historiography was subjected came to an end. 

Although an acute Byzantine scholar, H. Gelzer, admitted early the importance of 
chronicles,'’ the proper investigation of the genre began not so long ago. Only two 
papers (besides the chapter in Hunger’s Profane Literatur) can pretend to have a theo- 
retical approach to the subject. There is, first of all, the great article by five French 
authors published in Travaux et Memoirs.'® Strictly speaking, the authors deal with the 
Chronicon Paschale, but in reality they are concerned with chronography as a whole and 
especially stress the importance of chronography for the content, composition, literary 
form, and formation of the subgenre. ‘The second article is by C. Mango, which is full 
of original—if debatable—thoughts worthy of special discussion.’® 

Much more numerous and significant are studies of single works of chronography. 
Much has been written in recent years, for instance, about John Malalas—one of the 
most “despised” chroniclers of early Byzantium. The focus on Malalas reached its cli- 
max after the publication of Studies in John Malalas, a large volume written by Australian 
Byzantinists*® (who some years ago published the translation of his Chronography into 
English with a long commentary).”! Strictly speaking, the volume comprises a collection 
of different essays, but in fact is a thorough study of the Byzantine writer. Some chap- 
ters are rather traditional in content (e.g., “Malalas’ Sources,” “The Language of Mala- 
las”), but the titles of the others presuppose a more modern approach (“Malalas’ World 
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View,” “Malalas and his Contemporaries,” etc.). And in some of the cases this presup- 
position really turned out to be the case. The main goal of the authors was to put the 
Chronography by Malalas in different “contexts”: that of the genre (B. Croke assumes 
that a lot of other works very similar to the Chronography existed), contemporary litera- 
ture (Scott argues the similarity of Malalas in many ways to such different writers as 
Procopius, Romanos Melodos, and others), Byzantine ideology (E. Jeffreys tries to pre- 
sent the world view of Malalas in the framework of Byzantine mentality), and so on. 
The validity of each of these viewpoints must be evaluated separately, but what is signif- 
icant is the general trend of many of these papers, which not only put Malalas’ work “in 
different contexts,” but likewise stress the originality of the writer. To cite one of the 
authors: “Although Malalas’ approach to his subject fits easily into contemporary con- 
text, he was nevertheless pursuing his own line with his own set of facts and interpre- 
tations.” | 

Most of what I have just said about the study of Malalas concerns certain other 
chroniclers as well. George Syncellos, for instance, was considered by J. J. Scaliger as 
dull and stupid; even Gelzer was sure of his “Denkunfahigkeit.” Until not very long ago 
the only work worth mentioning on the subject of George Syncellos was that of R. La- 
queur in the Real-Encyclopddie of Pauly-Wissowa, but in the late seventies and eighties 
we have seen a sort of explosion of interest in Syncellos. G. Huxley,” for example, 
claimed to reevaluate Syncellos’ personality and praised his erudition. Some years later 
W. Adler went even further. In his recent book”? he noted Syncellos’ erudition and 
argued that, though he adapted and reshaped material from earlier works, Syncellos 
did not imitate, and in reality refuted their authors. Thus Syncellos in Adler’s opinion 
turned out to be not only a learned but also an original writer. 

Something similar happened to Theophanes the Confessor, who for a long time had 
been dismissed by scholars as a superficial compiler. But I. Cigurov, investigating just 
unoriginal parts of Theophanes’ Chronography, managed to show the means ‘Theo- 
phanes used to express his own attitudes and approaches.™ ‘The historian writing “on 
the edge of anonymity” turned out to be a personality with his own world outlook. In 
parallel with and after Citurov’s work other papers appeared in line with his opinion,”® 
and P. Speck seems to have been the last scholar to assert that Theophanes’ Chronography 
in its compiled part consists of disparate quotations not very carefully connected to one 
another.”° 

The “rehabilitation” of the chronicle of George the Monk is found in an article by 
D. Afinogenov.”’ Even such a trivial chronographer (or rather copyist) as George Ced- 
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renos has been recently deemed a renovator of historiographical tradition.”® The ten- 
dency of scholars is evident. 

The use of the method I have called here “contextual investigation” and the process 
of reevaluating works of historiography can be observed not only in the field of chron- 
ography. Two examples will suffice to support this statement. The first is Averil Camer- 
on’s book on Procopius.”® Strange as it may seem, this book is the first monograph about 
Procopius written in this century. His writings, according to Cameron, have not been 
properly assessed because of the habit of modern philologists to regard the work of 
medieval writers exclusively with respect to genres. Procopius, the creator of the histor- 
ical composition the Wars, the pamphlet the Secret History, and the rhetorical discourse 
About Buildings, had never been explored as an entity. His profile as a writer was sepa- 
rated into three distinct parts. So the authors of the Wars, About Buildings, and the Secret 
History seemed to be three different individuals. Overcoming this tradition, Cameron 
set out to evaluate Procopius’ literary legacy as a “unified system” existing in the “con- 
temporary context” of Byzantium of the sixth century (the word “context” has become 
fashionable nowadays among Byzantinists). She states: “The three works must be taken 
both singly and together and made to reveal their inner coherence and the principles 
on which they are constructed.” *° 

The second example is the paper by Kazhdan on John Kantakouzenos.*' His paper 
is remarkable in that he approaches the History by Kantakouzenos as a book of fiction. 
According to Kazhdan the writer’s intrusion in the text, a process begun by Psellos, 
reached a peak in the work by Kantakouzenos. The writer became a sort of pivot uniting 
the historical material in the work. The reader, says Kazhdan, can find in the History a 
“spirit of tragedy,’ the “heroic spirit of the defeat,” and so on. Such notions and vocab- 
ulary are much more common in literary criticism than in historical studies, but are we 
able to appreciate a historical work properly unless we take into account the artistic 
methods of its author? 

It should be stressed that the problem of interconnection of fiction and history writ- 
ing is now vividly discussed by scholars from the viewpoint of so-called theory of nar- 
rativity. In their opinion the only and not very important difference between the two is 
that the first deals with imaginary, the second with real events. ‘The theory of narrativity 
is now being applied to medieval and even Byzantine historiography.* Its application 
can be, in my opinion, of great use when nothing or very little is known about the 
authors of texts as well as about the circumstances of their creation and when traditional 
Quellenforschung does not bring sufficient results (chronography is the best example). 

‘To sum up, I have mentioned certain books and papers which reflect, to my mind, 
modern trends in the approach to Byzantine historiography. ‘To some extent they reflect 
new trends in Byzantine studies in general. ‘To be sure I do not mean to imply that all 
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the ideas expressed in the studies mentioned here are entirely persuasive and well 
founded, or that they are as “modern” as are, for instance, researches in the field of 
Western medieval or even ancient historiography. My only task has been to stress the 
new trends in this field, and I am quite sure of the future importance of these new 
approaches to Byzantine historical writings. 
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